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BARCLAY AND HIS ASSAILANTS, 
(Continued from page 596.) 


“Barclay has a vein of gold, and his Apology I 
would compare to pure pearls, to rubies and dia- 
monds, who stands as a witness for the 
mystery of godliness and piety.” — Pastorius. 


Here I might safely leave the argument, 
but that great practical results are involved, 
affecting the vital interests, if not the integ- 
rity and the very existence of our beloved 
Society. 

In my last communication I thought it 
right to make some remarks on the removal 
of certain restrictions, or at least the less 
prominent position now accorded in our dis- 
cipline, to what are usually called our “ pe- 
culiarities.” By this it seems I have been 
understood to justify their abolition.* The 
whole tenor of the subsequent remarks, I 
think, would correct the impression. Their 


observance had been strained into matters of 


principle, or tests of religious advancement. 
Hence aroze the necessity for alteration and 
relief. Of the changes which have since 
taken place, or rather of the advantage which 
has been taken of the relaxation, I appre- 
hend there can be no question; and I spoke 
of them simply as matters of fact. I hold 
that every outward and visible habit and 
action whatever—dress, language, behaviour, 
furniture, diet, pursuits, companions, gait, 





* See British Friend for Second month, page 31, 
Note. 
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hand-writing, voice, atmosphere—everything 
not adopted from necessity or compulsion, but 
that particular combination of circumstances 
with which a man (or a woman) voluntarily 
surrounds himself, or that he spontaneously 
develops,—is a true reflex and manifestation 
of his inward condition and character ; only 
we have not the means of drawing accurate 
conclusions, or of correctly interpreting them. 
We can never know the mingled predispos- 
ing causes and the mixed motives of our fel- 
low men; and therefore we may never judge 
from outside appearances. Uniformity of 
thought will undoubtedly produce more or 
less uniformity of conduct, and of aspect ; 
especially, as we so often see it under religi- 
ous influences. But we must not, on that 
account, set up any absolute criterions 
over one another. Our views and principles 
are so opposed to the maxims, policy, and 
current opinions of society in general—in full 
harmony, as we believe, with the pure and 
simple teachings of the gospel—that they 
naturally lead into some outward manifesta- 
tions of individuality. Amid the dead cur- 
rent of opposition in our daily commerce 
with the world, I doubt whether those views 
and principles can be maintained in their in- 
tegrity without the aid of some recognizable 
signs or marks, such as have been generally 
fallen into and accepted by Friends. At least 
the difficulty is very greatly increased, which 
needs hardly be. 
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Whether the repudiation of Barclay, as it 
has lately become manifest, is the effect or the 
cause; whether it is the symptom and the re- 
sult of a more wide-spread disaffection as to 
some of the views most conspicuously held 
by our early Friends,, or a defection from 
those principles, of which Barc'ay was the 
representative, seeking to carry others along 
with it,—the careful observer cannot but 
have become sensible that a gradual change 
has, fur some time past, been setting in, not 
merely in what may be looked upon as the 
outworks, but in the tone, the animating in- 
fluences, and the relative attitude of our re- 
ligious Society. Some of the old landmarks 
have been forsaken; and a new school has 
sprung up, which advocates views and courses 
of action more in accordance with the popu- 
lar systems of belief, and the accepted views 
of others than formerly. The tide has all 
been in one direction; and has gone on in- 
creasing, with much greater force and ra- 
pidity, during the last few years. That di- 
rection is the same that has affected other 
sections of the religious community, amid 
the unsettlement of opinion in the present 
day, and thestrifes, confusion, and uncertain- 
ty thereby engendered, namely, towards “Rit- 
ualism.” Though little suspected, I appre- 
hend, and it will probably be strenuously 
denied, it is none the less truly so. There is 
nothing surprising in that the Society of 
Friends should partake of the prevalent ten- 
dency of the times, among the more earnest 
and serious. It is the natural reaction of a 
certain class of minds towards the visible and 
outward, the symbol instead of the reality— 
towards a resting on authority, and that 
which is established—against individual con- 
viction, and the exercise of independent 
thought. 


The propositions of Barclay which have 
been most severely attacked are those Con- 
cerning Immediate Revelation; Concerning 
the Holy Scriptures; and Concerning the 
Universal Redemption by Christ, and the Sav- 
ing Spiritual Light wherewith every Man is 
Enlightened. These are set forth in the 
Apology with a wealth and consistency of 
Scripture illustration which his assailants, I 
think, have wholly failed to controvert. They 
are all based on the deep, heart-searching, 
spiritual views of our early Friends; which 
run through all their writings—the begin- 
ning and ending of all their controversies, 
and their ever-recurring theme. The funda- 
mental doctrine of the Spirit, in all its prac- 
tical fulness, was the one attractive, soul- 
cementing principle, which gathered so many 
deeply awakened and earnestly-seeking minds 
out of the various surrounding sects and pro- 
fessions, and united them together in one 


catholic bond of brotherhood. With the 
New Testament in their hands, it was this 
that gave them all their energy and endu- 
rance; and by it—as the one great teaching 
of Light and Life under the gospel dispensa- 
tion adapted to meet the wants of every 
member of the human family—they hoped 
to evangelize the world. Their belief in the 
internal nature of all true religion, as op- 
posed to mere profession ; and in the imme- 
diate guidance of the Holy Spirit, in all our 
undertakings, and in the daily affairs of life, 
was held by them in a very different sense to 
the general theory of the necessity of the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit in special matters 
of religion, as it was then, and is pow, more 
generally acknowledged by other Protestant 
Churches. It was held by them as a living 
practical reality, entering into all our rela- 
tionships, inspiring and controlling all our 
actions, purifying our motives, and separat- 
ing from the world. It was the assumption 
and preaching of a deeper and more practi- 
cal spirituality than other bigh professors 
found themselves in possession of, and the 
more circumspect and self-denying walk in 
life thereby demanded, that awoke the enmi- 
ty, and brought down upon the Friends the 
bitter persecution of all. The vulgar, oppro- 
brious epithets that used to be so abundantly 
lavished upon them is a proof of their prom- 
inent characteristic. 


Their doctrine of the Spirit was very hard 
and humiliating to the busy activity, the 
love of supremacy, and the pride and intol- 
erance of the natural man. *It is an utterly 
unjust charge that it leads either into fanati- 
cism on the one hand, or into uncertain no- 
tions, spiritual self-sufficiency, sloth and pas- 
sivity on the other. There is no success with- 
out enthusiasm ; and they always referred to 
the written Word as the only outward judge 
of faith and controversy; but not as above 
being subject to the elements of human error 
and infirmity, nor as interpreted and taught 
by the unaided reason, and the mere labor of 
study and intellect. We know the endless 
differences these have occasioned. And where 
are there such examples of moral courage 
and devotedness, of unwearied zeal and ac- 
tivity, and of extensive and indefatigable 
labor in the service of Truth, as in George 
Fox, Kdward Burrough, Robert Barclay him. 
self, William Penn, Mary Dyer, Mary Fisher, 
and a host of others in that day? 

It cannot be doubted that some of the 
views and principles so firmly grasped, and 
so fearlessly promulgated by our early 
Friends, and which, by their antagonism to 
all the accepted creeds of the day, brought 
them into so much suffering, are not so prom- 
inently set forth as formerly. They are now 
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held with bated breath and subdued voice, 


as if we were more than half-ashamed of 
them. The opposition to Barclay indicates 
even a denial of more than one of our orig- 
inal principles. We are not the same spir- 
itually-minded people that once we were. 
Our light is dimmed, and the standard so 
uncompromisingly held up before the world 
is lowered. I am speaking of the Society in 
its collective capacity, as it stands before the 
world, not of individuals. Among many of 
those who occupy prominent positions, and 
who now guide our affairs, there is a disposi- 
tion to hide or qualify the distinctness of 
some of our ancient stand-points, and to 
unite with others, as far as may be, in an ap- 
proach towards the popular views, the ac- 
cepted systems of belief, and the prevalent 
doctrinal statements of our Protestant fellow- 
professors. This may partly be accounted 
for by the change in our social habits. 
Friends have freely mingled with others, and 
taken a prominent part in most, if not all, of 
the philanthropic movements and associa- 
tions which have so remarkably distinguished 
the present century. This has led to a 
mingling in religious organizations, or an 
adoption of similar agencies ourselves. I do 
not say there is anything wrong in this if we 
can bear it, or that exclusiveness is a virtue 
and preservative. Quite the contrary, I be- 
lieve; und I have always been liable to be 
called to account as being on the too liberal 
side. But we must have our eyes open to 
the natural consequences, and count the cost. 
Nothing is so insidious as any mingling in of 
the element of popularity; and there is an 
inevitable tendency in these things to lead 
away from singleness of purpose. We find 
men and women quite as good, quite as zeal- 
ous, quite as self-sacrificing as ourselves, with 
whom we are brought into close contact, but 
from whom we have differed fundameatally 
in religious convictions. This ought to have 
the effect of enlarging our charity and di- 
minishing our self-assurance; but unless 
firmly established in our principles, it will 
have the further effect—when we find the 
great majority of serious and reflecting per- 
sons with whom we associate against us—of 
modifying, to some extent, our sense of the 
intrinsic importance of those principles, and 
promoting more or less of indifference, or 
even of subserviency, to the stronger minds 
with whom we come in contact. Friends of 
mature life and character may stand their 
ground, but it cannot be expected of the 
young. The rising generation is sure to 
make an advance upon the old one, on the 
side of laxity, under the tuition of example 
and the influence of familiarity. Whether 
rightly traced or not, there is an apparent 
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desire to stand well with others whom we re- 
spect and esteem—amiable and praiseworthy 
enough in itself if it does not lead to con- 
formity, to the hiding of more or less im-~ 
portant points of difference, and to the grad- 
ual breaking down of principle. 


If there is one thing in the department of 
moral agencies more ciear than another in 
the writings of Robert Barclay, and through- 
out those of our early Friends, it is the as- 
sertion of the great Protestant principle of 
the inviolahility of the rights of the individu- 
al conscience, and of the repudiation of all 
human interference in matters of religion be- 
tween man and his Maker. We know that 
the Reformation stopped short in the carry- 
ing out of these principles. Some of its leaders, 
when they had established their own emanci- 
pation, sought to impose chains upon their 
followers even harder and more galling than 
those they had extricated them from, in the 
form of confessions and articles of belief 
which, whether scriptural or not, they did 
not leave those whom they had disentangled 
from previous thraldom to judge for them- 
selves. The Friends were ultra- Protestant in 
their plea for liberty of conscience, and in 
their refusal to be bound by any forms of 
human dictation, or to the acknowledgment of 
human authority in matters of faith. They 
held that no mere intellectual statements, 
however sound and accurate, could ever com- 
prehend the Truth of God; nor any form of 
sound doctrine avail to the coaversion of the 
soul, unless it was brought home by the in- 
ward operation and convictions of the Holy 
Spirit. They were very careful to keep as 
nearly as possible to the language of Scrip- 
ture in the definition and setting forth of 
Scripture truth, which at once renders all 
dogmatic creeds unnecessary and unscrip- 
tural in themselves. They therefore never 
had a set form with which to bind the cone 
sciences of their members, or to test their 
qualification for church fellowship. It is evi- 
dent that every verbal creed must partake of 
the limitation of the outward, and the in- 
ward state and condition was always the rule 
of Friends, I know that after the spread and 
approach towards settlement of the Society, 
there was something like a confession of 
faith in George Fox’s famous letter to the 
Governor of Barbadoes, in some portions of 
Robert Barclay’s and Wm. Penn’s writings, 
in early epistles, and elsewhere; but they 
were always put forth, I believe, under the 
pressure of opposition, to answer the impu- 
tations and false accusations of their adver- 
saries, and never spontaneously or voluntari- 
ly. There is always something close by to 
indicate that the writers did not depend upon 
the form of words, but on that which was 
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signified lying far deeper beyond, and never | 
imagined their being stereotyped into for- 
mul. It is sympathy in spiritual percep- 
tions, and aspirations after holiness, rather 
than in intellectual agreement on certain 
points of doctrine, that will ever form the 
true ground of Christian communion, of 
which the Society of Friends has hitherto | 
been the only type. | 





(To be continued.) | 


THE Bishop of Carlisle stated in his recent | 
famous sermon upon the impression a heathen | 
would receive of Christianity in England, | 
first, that the Hindoo would discover that 

England was regarded as excommunicated 

by five-sixths of Christendom ; second, that 

instead of unity nothing was more hopeless | 
than the division of sects; third, that there | 
was a vast deal of zeal for the overthrow of | 
the church ; fourth, that brotherly love was | 
only a phantom in its own bosom. No mis- | 
sionary, he says, dares put his message tu the 

test of saying to the Hindoo, “ Only come 

home with me, and see in England what I 

wish your country to be.” 


ei in sin 
SILENCE. | 
BY W. M. BICKNELL. 
There is in the seclusion of silence and | 
solitude something most agreeable to one who 
would take repose and an inward look. Here 
is found one extreme ofa full, rich, intense life, 
as activity, business or society affurd the 
other extreme. The best division of time, 
next to that of day and night, summer and 
winter, is this—the periods of action aud 
those of stillness and quietude. It is not too 
much to say that the hours of the day are 
doubled when one sets apart a portion of 
them for keeping company with himeelf. 
Then the successfully pursued studies and 
the sweet spontaneity of ideas are worth all 
the affability and grace of twenty good Chris- 
tians who come on a visit. But happy is the 
man who can have the city pavements, the 
world of let'ers and art, merchandise and 
traftic, as well as the repose of rural scenes, 
where the bank, wood or sunny field intro- 
duces him to silence and abundant contem- 
plations— 


Hail, happy groves, culm and secure retreat 
Of sacred silenve, rest’s eternal seat— 

Man needs silence, as growing vegetation 
needs the rest which night brings, in order, 
in both cases, to appropriate and give sub- 
stance and beauty to what has been gained 
during the active hours, as well as to prepare 
for further cutgoing and future labor. Out 
of the great shadow and wonted repose the 
bud opens into morning freshness. In this 
way is the human hive stored with sweetness, 
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upon which life, if it seeks good fare, will de- 
sire to feed. 

There is a time for all things—a time to 
cease from the confused noises of Babel, and 
atime to let God and truth speak. With 
huzhed lips do the students and saints of all 
ages repair to the sacred archives of facts and 
tradition. With no words on their tongues 
do the religious and self-possessed try to learn 
the life and spirit of Christ, though the silent 
moment be followed by earnest speech and 
consecrated acts of duty and love. But the 
hush and the still small voice must come 
first. 

Let the mind turn inward, let the fires 
wake and burn, let the power of thought in 
its lair rouse up and shake itself, aspiration 
heighten and conviction deepen the purpose, 
and a man does not know the possibilities of 
his nature. These silent forces, with the 
grace of God overhead, are irresistible. 
Great, greatest is the solitary working of the 
wind. Out from its shadow and calm comes 
the best Christian character and effort. 

Be silent, thoughtful, submissive, longing, 
yet restful, before God and His truth, and see 
what new and better thing will appear, de- 
manding recognition and use in science, in 
mechanics, in religion, in social life. Still- 
ness and sleep afford wonderful inspiration 
for the next day’s work. The man who at 
times, in the use of his thoughts and facul- 
ties, is inward bound and silent, is he who 
makes preparation for good outward-bound 
trips and activities. 

No man wishes to put forth his hand and 
sow all the time; he should, at stated sea- 
sons, hold the sheaf to his bosom. Neither 
does a sensible person, with mind worth liv- 
ing in, like to talk or to be talked to all the 
time. It must be a small, an exceedingly 
small stream that runs from a fountein where 
none, or next to none, runs in. The bank 
must have deposits of gold in order that its 
paper issue may bear value. How do the 
world, affairs, society lay hold of and possess 
a man and scatter his powers to the four winds. 
What chance has he for recovery, defence, 
and the maintaining of a proper dignity, but 
by possessing himself in silence a part of the 
‘time. There is a balance to be held between 
the inner man and the outer, between quiet 
thought and stirring practice, between soli- 
tude and society. 

“ Thus fame shall be achieved.” 
*“ And what most merits fame in silence hid.” 


In the campaigns and warfare all are en- 
gaged in, we cannot too often go back and 
bring up recruits from the secret reserves. 
Good house-keeping is a very domestic mat- 
ter—not a continual sallying out of the eyes 
at the windows and of the feet at the door. 
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The life that never turns to look upon itself | OLDER AND BETTER—WHAT THE RICHARDSONS KNOW 


to see that it is well furnished, but is all agog 
at all times for the world, for money and the 
painted shells, such a life is possessed of lu- 
nacy or some other baleful power. We must 
give some of our time to self-possession and 
silence of soul.— Liberal Christian. 

“To search for moral truth is a cardinal 
duty, and how shall we proceed in this pur- 
suit more safely and successfully than by ia- 
vestigating His works who is all purity and 
holiness. The works of nature are a high- 
way cast up, by which we are to arrive at 
lessons of moral instruction which we other- 
wise could not attain; they constitute a lad- 
der upon which we may ascend to a knowl- 
edge of the character and attributes of the 
Deity ; they furnish a never-failing fountain 
of innocent pleasure and moral instruction.” 


-— eee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OLD BIBLES. 


The following paragraph appeared in sev- 
eral of the city papers a few weeks since and 
elicited considerable attention : 


“OLD FAMILY BIBLE.” 


“Mr. William Bishop, a resident of Ger- 
mantown, has in his possession an old family 
B.ble printed by “‘ Thomas and John Buck, 
printers to Cambridge University in the year 
1630 by his Majesty's special command.’*’ This 
was in the reign of Charles I, and only a 
few years after the translation made by com- 
mand of James I. Besides the Scriptures, 
this work contains the book of common 
prayer, “A Briefe concordance to the Bible 
of the last translation, serving fur the more 
easy finding out of the most useful places 
therein contained,” by Clement Cotton. Also 
the “ Psalms collected into English meeter, 
by Thomas Sternhold, John Hopkins and 
others, conferred with the Hebrew, with apt 
notes to sing them withall. Set forth aud 
allowed to be sung in all churches, of all the 
people together, before and after morning 
and evening prayer, and also before and af- 
ter sermons; and moreover, in private houses, 
for their Godly solace and comfort, laying 
apart all ungodly songs and ballads, which 
tend only to the nourishing of vice and cor- 
rupting of youth.” There is also a descrip- 
tive and well executed map of Canaan and 
the bordering countries. The work is copi- 
ously illustrated, is in excellent preservation, 
and was doubtless a fine specimen of the art 
of typography when it was printed.” 


The above account was in a very short 
time followed by the history of another, which 
we give entire. ; 


ABOUT BIBLES. 

Some days ago the Germantown Chronicle 
brought forward a Bible of the date of 1630; 
still later, the Evening Telegraph produced a 
copy of the title-page of one printed in 1599, 
and now we have one sizty years oder. 

This morning one of our reporters called 
upon Mr. Richardson, of the firm of Rich- 
ardson & Janney, Conveyancers and Real 
Estate Brokers, No. 215 South Fifth street, 
and was by him shown a Bible of the year 
1539. The book is in the original leather 
binding, and is unusally well preserved. The 
paper is somewhat colored from age, but the 
ink is as black, if not blacker, than when 
printed. The type used is the “Old Ger- 
man,” and is a splendid specimen of the pro- 
gress of typography even at that early date. 

The title page consists of a splendidly exe- 
cuted series of wood-cuts, representing the 
King seated on his throne, surrounded by 
Divines in mitres and cowls, and handing 
to one on either side copies of a book, upon 
the sides of which appear the words “ Ver- 
bim Dei,” the Word of God. Then appears 
the following, printed in the centre of the 

age, the lines italicised being in red ink. 

he title is copied verbatim et literatim : 
“ The bible in Englyshe, that 
is to saye the content of 
all the holy scripture, boke of 
y olde and newe testament, 
truly translated after the veryte 
of the Hebrue and Greke textes, 
by y dylygent studye of dyverse 
excellent-learned men, expert in the 
fursayde tonges. 
“ Printed by Richard Grafton and 
“Edward Whitchurch 
“ Cum privilegio ad impyirnen— 
dum folum 
“ 1539.” 

Surrounding and beneath this are the faces 
of divines, laymen, women and children, ap- 
parently assembled in rejoicing over the pre- 
sentation of the work. From the lips of 
many run scrolls inscribed “ Vivat Rez,” 
“God save the Kinge,” whilst surmounting 
the whole is the face of the Saviour. 

The faces are full of expression, and as a 
work of art the cut will bear much praise. 
In one portion of the book is found the fol- 
lowing: “The rest of the boke of Esther 
which are neither found in the Hebrue nor 
in the Chaldee.” 

The work also contains the Apocrypha, the 
book of Jesus, Son of Syrach, and other 
quaint things. 

The title page to the New Testament bears 
the following wording, the italicised words 
being in Red Ink: 
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The Newe Testament in englyshe translated 
after the Greke cotayning these bookes. 
The Gospelles 


Mathew Luke 
Marke John 
The Actes 


The Epistles of 8. Paul 

To the Romaynes The. i Thessalonyans 
The. i. Corynthyans The. ii. Thessalonyans 
The. ii. Corynthyans The. i. Tymothe 
To the Galathyans The. vi. Tymothe 
To the Ephesians To Titus 
To the phillipians To Philemon 
To the Collossyans To the Hebrues 

The Epistle of Saynt James. 
The. i. of. S. Peter The. i. of. S. John 
The. ii. of. S. Peter The. ii. of. S. John 
The. Pistle of. 8. Jude The. iii. of. S. John 

The revelacion of. S. John. 

Upon the pages of the work appear the 
following quotations: 

“ The legacy of Joan Humphreys to Nehe- 
miah Allen Senior, who departed this life the 
third day of the Sixth Month at the second 
hour in the morning on the sevond day of 
the weak 

1724” 
“Nehemiah Allen Senior deceased the twen- 
tieth day of the Fifth Month 1736.” 

“ Joseph Richardson died eleventh day of 
the third month 1831 bequeathed this bible 
to his son John Richardson.” 

‘Lhe book is now in the possession of the 
Executors of the estate of the latter named. 
The Allens and Richardsons were con- 
nected by family ties, hence the descent of 
the heir-loom to the latter named. 

Of this edition of the Bible there is but one 
other known copy in existence, and that is in 
the possession of the Philadelphia Library 
Company. 

The publication of the foregoing seemed 
to awaken the interest of antiquarians, some 
of whom furnished accounts of two still 
older, * which the writer preserved so care- 
fully that he cannot now find them. Should 
it have met the eye of any reader of the Jn- 
telligencer who can forward it for publication, 
it may probably be well to do so. 


J. M. E. 


Do not think of one faleity as harmless, 
and another as slight, and another as unin- 
tended. Cast them all aside; they may be 
light or accidental, but they are ugly soot 
from the smoke of the pit, for all that; and 
it is better that our hearts should be swept 
clean of them, without one care as to which 
is the largest or blackest.— Ruskin. 


* Pubiished we think, in the Fourteenth century. 































CHRISTIANITY AND HEATHENISM. 


L. W. Aldrich, who has lately visited In- 
dia, gave, in a lecture in Boston, some inter- 
esting views in regard to “Christianity and 
Heathenism in India :— 

“ He said that in India Christianity and 
heathenism confronted each other in all the 
affairs of life. The chief obstacle to the 
growth of Christianity is the abusive treat- 
ment which the natives receive in every way 
from those who by them are classed Chris- 
tians, who but hold the natives, as it were, 
in abject slavery. The courts of justice ex- 
tend no rights to the natives, their property 
and lives being taken with impunity. Their 
prisons are filled with good and true men, 
many of whom have been there twenty or 
thirty years, and who were first stripped of 
lands and geld, and then arrested and put 
into the prisons of Calcutta. The natives 
have been subjected to such unjust and un- 
kind treatment that instead of being impres- 
sed with the beauty of Christianity they des- 
pise it. The speaker said that calling one 
day at the house of a native he asked the 
privilege of leaving a bundle for a few days 
until he should return that way, and asked if 
it would be safe. The natives very 8o- 
berly replied ‘Yes; for there is not a 
Christian within fifty miles.’ One of the 
answers in a native school-book to the ques- 
tion,‘ What are the distinctive marks of a 
Christian ?’ reads thus: ‘Great fondness for 
eating and drinking, fighting, stealing other 
people’s countries, and cutting other people’s 
throats.’ As to the work of missionaries 
sent among them he said their preaching and 
labors in attempting to plant Christianity 
cannot have that positive, marked success 
which it should until a radical change takes 
place in the treatment of the natives. They 
hear the preaching, but the acts they daily 
realize counteract all religious teachings. 
The speaker said he found among this peo- 
ple some of the noblest and purest men and 
women. There is a class of young men who 
are determined to go forward. To this class 
there is especially a chance to impart Chris- 
tian teaching. From observation he was led 
to believe that there is a great dea] of Chris- 
tianity in heathenism and a great deal of 
heathenism in Christianity. The Hindoo be- 
lieves in one supreme God, to whom all idols 
are subordinate. The faith of India is fast 
outgrowing the idols of the past, which slow- 
ly but surely are going to decay. The twen- 
ty millions of Mohammedans are earnest, de- 
vout and constant in their worship. Every 
foot of God’s green earth is to them holy 
ground, They worship at simple shrines ; no 
burning of candles or any outward show. 
One of the great features of their Koran is 
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justice, temperance and charity, and always 
to assist the needy stranger. The lecture 
throughout was of great interest, imparting 
much information gathered by a careful ob- 
server in India.”—Christian Register. 


the house, the door of which was immediately 
closed and. guarded by Sepoys. I and others 
expostulated with the doorkeepers, but in vain. 
Never was I so struck with the beautiful 
parable as at this moment. “And the door 
was shut.” 





















For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Western Quarterly Meeting was held the 
22d of last month. The Meeting for Wor- 
ship was not as large as at some other times, 
Owing, it was thought, to there not being as 
many who are not members in attendance as 
usual. The Business Meeting was as large, 
if not larger, than common. We had the 
company of two ministering Friends from 
neighburing Quarterly Meetings, whose ex- 
ercises were interesting and instructive. 

A subject of deep interest to many of us 
was introduced from one of our Monthly 
Meetings, in regard to an alteration in the 
fourth Query, so as to embrace fermented 
liquors. There was an unusually large ex- 
pression of unity in favor of forwarding the 
subject to the ensuing Yearly Meeting, in 
the form in which it came from the Monthly 
Meeting. Women’s Meeting also united 
with it. Nodoubt many of the young peo- 
ple who have been devotedly laboring out- 
side of the Society in the cause of temper- 
ance, as well as older ones, were comforted 
and encouraged with this evidence of progress 
in the Society on this momentous subject. 

It may be said we had a good meeting, 
and it closed under a feeling of sweet solem- 
nity. W. B. 

Octorora, 11th mo. 12th, 1872. 


a ooo 


Dressinc CHILDREN.—I know thousands 
of parents who have received from God a 
child, and then they turn the young immor- 
tal into a dress-maker’s doll! As if God had 
not made the little creature beautiful eaough, 
they must overload it with silks and laces, 
and then torture its freedom into the thongs 
and screws of arbitrary fashion. This over- 
dressing of the body strikes through into the 
heart. How cana stop be put to the crop of 
fops and fashionists if children are to be 
trained into foppery and coxcombry from 
theix cradles? How can our children be 
taught self-denial and spiritual-mindedness 
while under the artificial trappings of pride 
and extravagance ?—Theo. L. Cuyler. 








FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I presume, my dear friend, that our indi- 
vidual spiritual experiences are less peculiar- 
ly our own than we are sometimes inclined to 
believe ; and as it is encouraging to know we 
are not alone in our path of trial, it is there- 
fore well for us occasionally to depict our al- 
lotments, that the picture thus drawn may 
show a fellow traveler that he has compan- 
ions in his tribulations as well as in his con- 
solations. 

Perhaps all of us who have made any pro- 
gress in the heavenward journey have meas- 
urably learned that we are safe only as we 
maintain the watch. There are right hand 
errors as well ag left hand ones, and some- 
times I think that as we advance, a double 
watch is necessary on the right hand, even 
more than on the left. Thereare besetments 
peculiar to each stage of our journey, but 
we have the promise, that “if the eye be 
single the whole hody shall be full of light,” 
and if we walk,in this light we can walk 
safely. This is a blessed assurance. 

As I took my pen, I had in view an expe- 
rience under which there is sometimes much 
needless suffering. 

When the baptism that attends an act of 
obedience has passed by, the faithful servant 
may be disposed to question the act, or doubt 
the requisition; but we must so watch that 
this weakness shall not have dominion over 
us. Had not the blessed Jesus an experience 


EASTERN MARRIAGES, 


At a marriage, the procession of which ] 
saw some years ago, says Mr. Ward, the 
bridegroom came from a distance, and the 
bride lived at Serampore, to which place the 
bridegroom was to come by water. After 
waiting for two or three hours, at length, near 
midnight, it was announced, as if in the very 
words of Scripture, “ Behold, the bridegroom 
cometh; go ye out to meet him.” All the 
persons employed now lighted their lamps, 
and ran with them in their hands to fill up 
their stations in the procession. Some of them 
had lost their lights, and were unprepared, 
but it was then too late to seek them, and the 
cavalcade moved on to the bride, at which 
place the company entered a large and splend- 
idly illuminated area before the house, cov- 
ered with an awning, where a great multitude 
of friends, dressed in their best apparel, were 
seated upon mats. The bridegroom was car- 
ried in the arms of a friend, and placed in a 
superb seat in the midst of the company, 
where he sat a short time and then went into 
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somewhat similar when He said “I perceive 
virtue is gone out of me.” The power through 
which He performed the act of healing, hav- 
ing accomplished the work, was measurably 
withdrawn, and He felt his weakness, but we 
have no evidence that He distrusted his mis- 
sion. Let us at such seasons hold fast our 
confidence and be ready to go on to fresh 
service, believing our Father knows the way 
through or along which He leads us and is 
near both to guide and guard. Though dis- 
couragements sometimes come in upon the 
Christian traveler even as a mighty flood, the 
Arm that is invisible, will, if trusted in, al- 
ways prove able to bear up the head above 
the billows. 
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THE Editors cal] the attention of contribu- 
tors to the fact that in sending written arti- 
cles for publication it is of importance to the 
printer that only one side of the paper should 
be written upon. In some cases this is not 
observed. It is also important that all wri- 
ting should be made as plain as possible as 
there is often difficulty in deciphering manu. 
script sent forthe paper. This not only ap- 
plies to an indifferent hand writing, but to 
some that is very neat, but too fine to be read 
with ease. 


Tue Boston Fire.—Our readers aredoubt- 
less informed of the fearful calamity which 
has befallen the city of Boston. At 7 o’clock 
on the evening of the 9th of this month, a 
terrible fire broke out in the large granite 
store on the corner of Summer and Kingston 
Streets. It originated in the engine-room ; 
the flames, darting up the large elevator, 
were first seen underneath the wood work of 
the roof. The lofty neighboring structures 
were each surmounted by mansard roofs, and 
the flames, above the reach of the streams of 
water directed tcwards them by the engines, 
darted away, from roof to roof, so that in less 
than half an hour theterrible truth was evident 
that the whole city, in one direction, was to 
be swept away. 

About noon of the 10th, the fire was 
brought under control, having burned over 
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wool establishments in the city. The loss is 
estimated at from 85,000,000 to 100,000,000. 
Several lives were lost, and a number of per- 
sous were injured. The burnt district is 
boundad by Summer, Federal, Broad, Cent- 
ral, Water, Washington and Bedford Sireets. 

This beautiful city of the East, the home 
of literature and art, the second commercial 
community in the Union, has now suffered a 
disaster second only to the fearful fire in 
Chicago one year ago. 

Says Heory Ward Beecher :— 

“T remember the old town. I go back to my 
childhood. I know all its streets ; I used to run 
up and down them, playing games and going er- 
rands. There were the stately mansions of the old 
families whose names are in our history, but after- 
wards these wondrous stores took their places—and 
such stores. There was nothing like them for 
height, for solidity, for capacity. All the resources 
of the architect were spent upon them. All the in- 
genui'y of man seemed concentrated to make them 
models of beauty and strergth. But the flames 
have puffed out their fiery tongues and they are 
gone, and these wonderful works of art that have so 
long stood as pyramids of skill and genius are now 
a sodden heap of ruins. Ob, what streets were 
those! When you looked up at them they seemed 
like some canon of the Ro:ky Mountains, so firm, 80 
stately, so solid. And now—they are all gone, as 
though they had been but wax! Last night the 
sun went down smiling on a great and prosperous 
city. To-day it rose on a cea of roaring flames. To- 
night it sets on a wilderness of ashes.” 

Sister cities, untouched by disaster in the 
day of their prosperity, will, we confidently 
hope and trust, stretch forth } ands of loving 
help and sympathy in this hour of suffering, 
and the stricken citizens of Boston will real- 
ize how deeply the new commandment, 
“That ye love one another,” has taken root 
in the great heart of mankind. 

Since writing the above, the information 
reaches us that offers of pecuniary assistance 
to the city of Boston have been gratefully 
declined—the merchants only asking an ex- 
tension of commercial credit, in order to meet 
their obligations. Comparatively, few homes 
were destroyed, and the loss will not fall with 
such weight on the poor as in the Chicago 
calamity. 


—————-- os -- 


THe New Tempe or Scrence.—On the 


an area of 70 acres, destroying almost all the | 30th of the past month, the corner-stone of the 
wholesale shoe and leather, dry-goods and | proposed new Academy of Natural Sciences 
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be situated at the southwest corner of Nine 
teenth and Race streete, having a front of 
288 feet on Nineteenth and 198 on Race. 
The building is to be fire-proof throughout, 
and when completed will receive one of the 
most valuable collections, illustrative of nat- 
ural science, to be fuund in the world. Dr. 
Ruschenberger delivered the opening ad- 
dress, and explained the purpose of the as- 
sociation : 

The object of the society is to acquire exact kuow]- 
edge of all created things, within the narrow limits 
of man's capability to investigate, and to give freely 
to the whole world the knowledge which may re- 
sultfrom its labors. Its constant effort is to remove 
the veil which conceals from us the facts of the 
Creation, in order that al! may perceive and recog- 
nize their wonderful wisdom and beauty. 

The great extent of the museum and li- 
brary will be a gratifying surprise to some of 
our readers : 

The Academy now possesses more than 6,000 
minerals, 700 rocks, 65,000 fossils, 70,000 species of 


~ plants, 1,000 species of zoophytes, 2,000 species of 


Crustaceans, 500 species of myriapods and arachui- 
dans, 25,600 species of insects, 20,000 species of 
shell bearing mollusks, 2,000 species of fishes, 800 
species of rep'iles, 31,000 birds, with the nests of 
2.0 and the eggs of 1,500 species, 1,000 mammals, 
and nearly 900 skeletons and pieces of osteology 
Most of the species are r»presented by four or five 
specimens, so that including the archxolgical and 
ethnological cabinets, space is required now for the 
arrang+ment of not less than 400,000 objects, besides 
the library of more than 22,500 volumes. 

Dr. J. Aitken Meigs drew a vivid picture 
of the Philadelphia of sixty years ago, and 
thus described the birth of the society : 

“Neither in this country nor iu Great Britwin, at 
that time, bad railroads and steamboats been put 
into operation. Electricity, the modern Puck, had 
not yet karned the art of “ putting a girdle round 
about the earth in forty minu'es.” The telegraph 
had not been invented. Commuiication betweea 
distant points was s!ow und uncertaiv. Instead of 
a few minutes, as is now the case, weeks were re- 
quired fur the transmission of intelligence from Phila- 
delphia to the Gulf of Mexico. Ourcity was then two 
months’ distant by sail from Europe, and six from 
California, instead of being, as at present, within 
eight or nine days of the former, and but seven 
days’ ride by rail from the latter. The steam- 
plow, the reaping-machine, and the screw-ship were 
not in existence. The printing-press and spinning- 
jenny were worked by hand instead of by steam. 
The p*ot-graphie art was not known. The old- 
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fashioned tinder-box and brimstone match had not 
yet been replaced by the lucifer match, and oil in- 
stead of gas, was an universal means of illumina- 
tion. In short, a thousand mechanical and chemi- 
cal influences which are incessantly changing the 
aspect of our present civilization were then utterly 
unknown. 

Come back with me, in imagination, to the period 
of time just mentioned. It is the evening of the last 
day of the week, near the close of January, and the 
nipping air sweeps exgerly up this broad thorough- 
fare from the icy river below. Let us cross over and 
take refuge from the wintry blast in yonder quaint- 
looking house at the northwest corner of Second 
and High streets. From the imposing array of 
many-colored bottles, seen the dimly- 
lighted window, and the inevitable sign of the pestle 
and mortar surmoucting the doorway, you gather, 
at a glance, that it is the shop of a druggist. Let 
us enter, fur this is one of the centres of the literary 
and scientific gossip of the town. Passing through 
an atwosphere odorous with the emanations of cam- 
phor, rhubarb, and musk, we find ourselves in a 
little room at the rear, and ia the presence of a 
group of men gathered around a table and engaged 
in earnest conversation. At the further end of the 
room stands a young man who, with animated coun- 
tecance and impressive gesticulations, appears to 
be addressing the others upon a subject of some im- 
portance; The lineaments of his face bear the 
tamp of an ernest, ingenuous and benevolents 
wind ; and now, as he ceases speaking, and his face 
falls again into its accustomed repose, it assumes an 
unmistakably reflective character. This is the pro- 
prietor of the store—one Juhn Speakman, a native 
of Buck’s County, and a member of the Religious 
Society of Friends. That young gentleman sitting 
at the right of the table is Jicob Gilliams, a den- 
tist by profession and an ardent lover of the nat- 
ural sciences. The individual by his side, bending 
over the table with bis eyes intently fixed upon the 
speaker, is John Shino, Jr., a manufacturing chemist 
from New Jersey. In front of the latter, and upon 
the opposire side of the table, sits a native of France, 
Nicholas J. Parmentier by name, who follows the 
occupation of a distiller and manufacturer of cor- 
dials. That msn yonder, apparently older thin his 
comrades, and whose broad and massive brow clear 
ly betokens a mind given to profound thought, is 
Dr. Gerard Troost, a Hollander of Bois le-duc, a 
man of large attainments in miceralogy and chem- 
isiry especially, and at one time a protege of the 
King of Hu'land. In the gentleman at the near end 
of the table, who appears to be transcribing the re- 
marks of the chairman, you perceive another physi- 
cian, Dr. Camillus M. Mann, an Irish refugee, who, 
having boldly but unsuccessfully struck, in 1798, 
for the liberty of bis native land, has fled from its 
shores to cast his lot with the dwellers in the New 
World. 


through 
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“Tn this outline picture, thus hastily sketched, 
behold the men who, with slender pecuniary means, 
but with admirable prevision and indomitable will, 
laid broadly and deeply the foundations of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences on the evening of Saturday, 
the 25th day of January, 1812.” 


Dr. H. C. Wood recounted many interest- 
ing reminiscences of the past, when, in his 
boyhood, he was denied admittance to the 
Academy, to his great grief and disappoint- 
ment. The youth at length obtains the key 
to the chamber of mysteries, walks in and 
gathers the jewels of truth aud science. 

He forcibly and eloquently advocated the 
cultivation of the study of nature, both on 
the ground of the spiritual and material ad- 
vantage to be gained. The Academy he 
deemed a valuable auxiliary to our noble 
University, affording, as it does, aid to self- 
culture : 


The highest culture must be forever se/f-culture. 
A man may be aided by others up toa certain point; 
into the unknown he must travel alone. Aye, more 
than this, before he reaches that unknown he must 
for himself trace out the obscure, unfrequented 
paths which mark the outlying regions of uncer- 
tainty in knowledge. 

It is to afford opportunity for this self-culture that 
the Academy exists. There are but few men whom 
destiny has marked for such course. The study 
halls of the Academy must always be fur the few— 
but the work of the few is the life of the nation. 1 
must assert, then, the pre-eminent claims for such 
institutions as our Academy. Talk of your Univer- 
sities—of the large crowds that haunt their doors— 
of the annual overflow of vigorous trained young 
talent wherewith they bless surrounding regions. 
Why, our old Academy is the gymnasium in which 
men train themselves for professorships in the Uni- 
versities. 


The founding of the great museum of Mas- 
sachusetts, under the care of Agassiz, was 
cited by Dr. Wood as an example of enlight- 
ened liberality to Philadelphia and to Penn- 
sylvania : 


Not long since, there came to a neighboring city a 
man of years, and said to its citizens: “I have no- 
thing to give but my time and my reputation, but if 
you will fiod me the means I will found you a mu- 
seum that shall far eclipse the famous Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia,” and the citizens 
of that city, scarcely a third the size of ours, gave 
him $362,000, and the Legislature of a State scarcely 
as large as a corner of Pennsylvania gave him 
$190,000, and the museum ‘s arising in grand pro- 
portions, and the fame of it is filling the whole 


earth. To-day we come before the citizens of Phila- 
delphia not with empty hands. With a library, 
with a collection that it would take half a million 
of dollars to gatber up; with funds sufficient for 
future support, this institution only asks a habita- 
tion—a house in which it may display its riches. 
Trustees of the Building Fund ot the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, we labor, it is true, under that 
strange curse which seems rooted in the very ground- 
work of human nature. We are no citizens of a 
foreign land. Weare but prophets without honor 
in our own country. And yet I say, go forward. 
Only with faith and vigor let us work, and it must 
be that success will crown our enterprise; that ere 
long we shall raise our jubilant voices under roofed 
arch tree, in spacious halls and lighted galleries— 
jubilant voices for labor »ast, for good works done, 
for hopes extinguished in fruition. 
aaNet 
MARRIED, 

FOULKE—REEVES.—On the 10th of 10th mo., 
1872, by Friends’ ceremony, at the rooms of the 
American Legation in Paris, before U. S. Minister 
Washburne, Wm. Dadley Fonlke, of New York, and 
Mary T. Reeves, of Richmond, Ind. 

THOMAS—HIBBS.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, in Newton Township, Bucks County, 
Pa., on Fifth-day evening the 10tb of 10th mo,, 1872, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Reuben Thomas, of Topeka, 
Kansas, and Rose Hibbs, of the former place. 

ees 
DIED. 

COOK.—At hie life-long residence, in Point Plea- 
sant, New Jersey, on the 21st of i0th month, 1872, 
Thomas Cook, in the 80th year of his age; a worthy 
member and E'der of Squan Preparative and Shrews- 
bury Monthly Meetings. His was a life of active 
usefulaess, always cheerful, with a kind word for all. 
His long and painful illness was borne with Chris- 
tian patience, although bis sufferings at times were 
most severe, and be gave full evidence that he was 
prepared to enter into the “rest prepared for the 
people of God.” He leaves a sorrowing companion 
with whem he had lived for more than fifty years, a 
large family, and many friends, to mourn their loss. 





for Friends’ Intelligencer. 

PROGRESS OF THE EDUCATIONAL CAUSE IN 
PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 605.) 

The next year (First month, 1853,) we 
find the number reported of boys 23, girls 87 ; 
that, owing to the small attendance in the 
boys school, the new principal, Samuel Con- 
ard, had resigned before the end of the term, 
and being much discouraged the Committee 
had authorized the opening of a school for 
smaller children, of a lower grade and less 
price, under Beulah Carroll as teacher. The 
decrease in the number of members attending 
is an evidence that the school is not carrying 
out the design of its organization, “and as 
the fund invested in the building and appar- 
atus was for a specified object, some of its 
members feel that there is an obligation rest- 
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ing upon them to carry into effect the design 
of the Monthly Meetings.” 

“It is not supposed that much can be done 
without some sacrifice on the part of those 
Friends who feel concerned to promote the 
welfare of our religious Society. There ap- 
pears to be a necessity for united and ener- 
getic action. 

_ “Committees should be willing to devote 
time and attention to the subject ; teachers 
should be qualified to explain our testi- 
monies and the principles upon which they 
are founded, and parents and guardians should 
co-operate with both in their endeavors, and 
instil correct views into the minds of their 
children. 

“Tf it is true that a guarded religious edu- 
cation is of more importance than scientific 
aftainments, we should not hesitate to seek 
for means adapted to the end, and to labor 
harmoniously for the promotion of those prin- 
ciples calculated to inspire the mind with a 
love of Truth, as a correct foundation for all 
other kinds of knowledge.” 

The school was considered by the Commit- 
tee “as one of the best of its kind, and the 
prices unusually low,” but as not likely to be 
of much benefit to our religious Society as 
then conducted; and therefore, in order to 
make it more select, propose raising the price 
of tuition, “and that by exercising a more 
watchful care over the admission of those who 
are not connected with us in religious fellow- 
ship, there will be an increase of members, 
and the result will be more satisfactory to 
Friends.” The total receipts hd been $3,- 
611.85; payments, $3,486 94, leaving a hal- 
ance in favor of the school fund of $124.91. 

On the 22d of Ninth month, 1851, the 
meeting-house at the corner of Pine Street 
and Lancaster Avenue, West Philadelphia, 
was opened for meetings for worship, and the 
subject of education soon claimed the atten- 
tion of Friends attending there ; for we find, 
under date of Seventh month 20th, 1853, 
that “this meeting being informed that a 
school is now in existence in the basement of 
our meeting-house in West Philadelphia, the 
Committee (Dillwyn Parrish, John D. Gris- 
com, Samuel Jeanes, Wm. Eyre and Hugh 
Mclivain) are requested to take this subject 
into consideration, and to report thereon.” 
They reported Tenth month 19th, that they 
“ have ascertained that the average attend- 
ance during the past year has been twenty- 
two scholars, thirteen of whom are members 
and the children of members. The receipts 
for tuition have been sufficient to defray the 
expenses, and the school might be increased 
in size if thought desirable.” They recom- 
mended the appointment of a Committee 
to have the charge of it. This was united 





with, and in the Eleventh month the nomi- 
nating Committee proposed Calvin Philips, 
Hugh Mcllvain, Wm. Eyre, Hannah M. 
Keen, Martha G. Mcllvain and Elizabeth 
A. Eyre as such a Committee, which was 
united with. The next year the latter was 
released, and Deborah Marot appointed. In 
1857 J. Humphreys MclIlvain was added, 
The school was continued under care of a 
separate Committee until 1863, when it was 
placed in charge of the one having the over-~ 
sight of the other Monthly Meeting schools, 
In the Twelfth month, 1854, the Committee 
reported, “ that soon after their appointment 
they found it necessary to change the teach~ 
er; the one selected, although not a mem- 
ber, is a professor with Friends.” It had 24 
scholars ; charge of tuition, 4 and 5 dollars, 
according to advancement. 

In Second month, 1854, the Girls’ Central 
School is highly sp»ken of, and the belief ex~ 
pressed that “at no period since its com- 
mencement has there been greater reason to 
believe that it embraces the elements designed 
by Friends” in its establishment. Mary H. 
Middleton resigned on account of ill-health, 
and Lydia Gillingham, the first assistant, 
took her place as principal in the fall of 
1853. 

As proposed, the price of tuition in the two 
higher classes had beea raised to $20 per 
term, and more care exercised in the admis-~ 
sion of pupils. “ More rigid discipline in 
maintaining our testimonies” was also exact- 
ed. The term just ended had 76 scholars, 
30 of whom were not in profession wita 
Friends, 

The school for small children (in lieu of 
Boys Central) had averaged 21 scholars, only 
three not being in profession with us; the 
school was satisfactory, but the committee 
“lament the want of more interest in our 
members to support a school of the kind 
originally contemplated, so that the children 
of Friends might be drawn closer together, 
their early associations strengthened, and 
they encouraged and protected in greater 
consistency in the principles and testimonies 
of our Society.” ‘ While this want of pa- 
tronage exists and no stated provision is made 
by the Monthly Meetings for the just com~ 
pensation of such a teacher a3 is desirable, 
the Committee believe they will continue to 
be unable to carry out the wishes of Friends 
in this department. Considerable effurt has 
been made to procure one but their labors 
have failed from the causes alluded to.” 

At the Monthly Meeting held by (second) 
adjournment Seventh month 5th, 1854, “a 
communication from the Joint Committee on 
Friends’ Central School, asking from each of 
the three Monthly Meetings an appropria- 
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tion in aid of the Boys’ Department,” “‘ the 
whole or any portion of which to be used 
only in case the receipts of the department 
fall short of its expenses,” was approved, 
and this meeting agreed to contribute the 
sum of $300 if called for, in whole or in 
part, to aid in sustaining a school for boys 





sale of Cherry Street property, viz: James 


Martin, John Saunders, Richard Price, Thos. 
Ridgway, Samuel Parry and Wm. D. Par- 
rish, who reported next month that it was 
probable that hoth properties could be ad- 
vantageously sold in connection, and asked 
to be “authorized to unite with the Com- 


as originally contemplated, with the under-| mittees of the other Monthly Meetings in 
standing that the other two Monthly Meet-| selling the school property, or arranging with 
ings unite in a proportionate responsibility | them for the purchase of such parts of the 


for one year from the first of Ninth month | meeting-house property as may be thought 


next.” 


In Second month, 1855, the Com mittee state 
“that it would be with feelings of greater pleas- 
ure” had they been able to report that the 
trust confided to them was more fully carried 
out, but owing to the proposition of the Com. 
mittee made in the 4th month preceding, 
“not having been promptly responded to by 
one of the Monthly Meetings,” they were 
left so long in doubt as to prevent their secur- 
ing a teacher for the fall term; and other 
causes have since transpirel which, in meas- 
ure, hindered their endeavors, but they hope 
to succeed, and recommend a continuance of 
the guarantee by the three Monthly Meet- 
ings. The school for small children was 
discontinued, but the girls’ school “is in- 
creasingly satisfactory ” and during the last 
term the number of children of members has 
been greater than ever before, 44 out of 78 
being of this description. 

“It is highly gratifying to the Committee 
to observe a marked improvement on the 
part of the pupils in their scholastic attain- 
ments, and also in their deportment and at- 
tire, which is more in conformity with the 
rules of the school.” “ While the Commit- 
tee cannot but regret that the opportunity 
thus afforded to members of our religious 
Society is not more appreciated in the educa- 
tion of their daughters they are not without 
hope that the influence is felt in furming the 
minds of those who do embrace it.” 

Fifth month 30th, 1855, report is made 
that Aaron B. Ivins has been engaged as 
Principal for the Boys’ Department, and that 


the school would be opened in the Ninth 
month following. 


The removal of the meeting-house from 
Cherry below Fifth, and the erection of a 
building for the better accommodation of the 
Yearly Meeting having for some time been 
under consideraiion, and now decided on, the 
subject of a removal of the Central Schools 
had ciaimed the attention of its Visiting 
Committee, and in Ninth month, 1855, they 
asked of the three Monthly Meetings to be 
empowered to unite with any committee Phil- 
adelphia Monthly Meeting might appoint to 
sell their property in negotiating a sale there- 
of. This was referred to the Coramittee ou 





proper for their use.” This was sanctioned 
by the Monthly Meeting. 

Fourth month 23d, a communication from 
‘the Central School Committee asked the 
| judgment of the three Monthly Meetings as 
to the propriety of selling their property and 
removing to the neighborhood of the pro- 
posed new meeting-house at Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets. The Monthly Meeting en- 
dorsed it and a sale was effected in Eighth 
month following for $8,000, possession to be 
given Eighth month Ist, 1857. 

In Second month, 1856, it is reported that 
the Boys’ Central School had opened Ninth 
month 3d, 1855, under A. B. Ivins, with 25 
pupils, which had increased to 56, of whom 
31 were children of Friends or professors. 
Average of girls’ school for the year, 66; 56 
of whom were children of Friends or profes- 
sors with them. 

(To be continued.) 











SOLILOQUY OF THE MAYOR OF PRAIRIE- 
DOG CITY 
On the Arrival of the Eastern train, 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


It’s all very well for you giddy ones, 
| Popping in and popping out, 
Somersettiog and quite forgetting 
That there is ougbt to be worried about. 
Dance on little dogs, have your day; 
But I can’t take things in this lightsome way. 


Times are changed since I was young, 
I could trisk then as well as you, 
Out on the prairie, green and a'ry, 
Jolly and fat, with nothing to do. 
I skipped on the top of my cone, O, bo! 
And the owl and the rattlesnake* laughed below. 


But, as I say, the times are changed. 
Storms came once in a season then ; 
Now, for a wonder, regular thunder 
Bellows each morning at balf-past ten. 
(Of course, I don’ carry a watch in my pock, 
I tell the time by the four-o’clock.) 


The owl, he says, that it isn’t a storm. 
He has ears, be says, and he knows what he 
knows ; 
And the passing thing is an owl on the wing— 
A monstrous owl, with a hooked nose, 
Which shrieks and cries Tu-whoo-whoo-whoo! . 
Wherever it goes, as an ow! should do. 





* The owl and the rattlesnake are inhabitants of 
Prairie- dog City. 





a 


| 
| 
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My other lodger don’t agree. 
He has beard it rattle and hiss and spit, 
He bas seen it writhe like a thing alive. 
’Tis a snake, he says, his word on it— 
A mile-long snake, with a fiery eye, 
And a tail that rattles as it goes by. 


But I do not think with the rattlesnake, 
And I do not heed the sleepy owl. 
Full of distrust, as a mayor must, 
Elected by a unanimous howl, 
I sit on my house, and I watch the sky 
For signs of the tempest passing by. 


And I think, if this isn’t the worst to come, 
If this climate, which once went year by year 
Without deranging, should go on changing, 
Till the whole of life should become one fear 
Of the storm, which every hour or two 
Should whi:l past, bellowing, ‘“Tu-whoo-whoo- 
whoo !” 


Or, what if it shoulin’t go by at all, 
But hovered avd stooped ubove the plain, 
And, witbout pity on mayor or city, 
Peppered both with a leaden rain ? 
I suppose some dogs would laugh even then— 
Good gracious! I hear the noise again. 


The fatal cloud—it comes, it comes ! 
Down, doggies, down (do you hear me?) 
straight ; 
Nip, Tuck, and Wiggle, Pretty and Priggle, 
I shall read the Riot Act if you wait. 
The last tail vanishes, vanishes, so! 
Thus saying, the mayor dived below. 





——— 
Selected. 
WAIT AND SEE. 
When my boy with eager ques'ions, 
Asking how, and where, and when, 
Taxes all my store of wisdom, 
Asking o’er and o’er again, 
Questions oft to which the answers 
Give to others still the key, 
I have said, to teach him patience, 
“Wait, wy little boy, and see.” 


And the words I teught my darling 
Taught to me a lesson sweet ; 

Once when all the world seemed darkened 
A.d the storm about me beat, 

In the “ children’s room” I heard him, 
With a child’s sweet mimicry, 

To the baby brother’s questions 
Saying wisely, ‘: Wait and see.” 


Like an angel’s tender chiding 
Came the darling’s words to me, 
Thongh my Father’s ways were hidden 
Biddizg me still to wait and sce. 
What are we but restless children, 
Ever asking what shall be ? 
And the Father, in His wisdom, 
Gently bids us “ wait and see.” 
—_—_——e-490 oe — 
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of Virginia, and the names of the Chiefs were 
as follows :— 

“Lone Wolf, Big Tree, Son of the Sun, 
Satanta, Sleeping Wolf, Dog Eater and two 
squaws, Milky Way, Gray Leggios, Gap in 
Wood, Cheevera, Buffalo Hump, Silver 
Brooch, Ten Bears, Chewing Eik, Gap in the 
Salt, Jim, Arrapakoe John and six squaws, 
Pacer, Captain, Striker, Gray Eagle and two 
squaws, Big Mouth, White Crow, Left Hand, 
Black Crow, Heap o’ Bears, Yellow Horse, 
George Washington, Antelope, War-Loh-Pee, 
Essadua, Esquitzchew, Black Horse, Long 
Soldier, Knee-War-War, Dave and his son, 
Black Beaver. 

“Accompanying the delegates were the fol- 
lowing Indian Agents: Horace P. Jones, 
Philip McCusker, W.Shirley and J. J. Strum. 

“This morning the red skins were engaged 
in visiting some of our large manufacturing 
establishments.” 


I presume it is well known to most Friends 
residing in the city, that these Indians at- 
tended Race Street Meeting, the following ac- 
count of which appeared in the North Amevi- 
can next morniug, and wiil doubtless be read 
with interest :— 


‘INDIAN VISIT TO RACE STREET FRIENDS’ MERTING, 


“ Last evening the Indian delegation, now 
visiting the East, 56 members in all, consist- 
ing of Kiowas, Comauches, Apaches, Caddoes, 
Witchitas, Wacocs, Keechies, Towoocaroes 
and Delawares, with four interpreters, visited 
Friends’ Race Street meeting, by invitation. 
They were addressed by George Truman, 
and his remarks were interpreted to them, 
sentence by sentence. G. Truman noticed 
the satisfaction experienced in having distant 
and native Friends present, and their report~ 
ed sympathy in the loss of Edward Parrish, 
whose merits and accord with the Govern- 
ment’s desire for peace he dwelt upon. And 
he added: We are glad to have you here, 
because we believe you have been led to do 
as he spoke. We are glad that you are with 
us, because you sympathize with us. And 
now you are here, we are glad to know that 
you believe in the Great Spirit whom we call 
God, and worship and henor Him. One of 
our great fathers, William Penn, the founder 
of this great city at which you have been 
looking, in conversation with the Seneca and 
other Indians, told them that, as both were 
believers in the Great Spirit, they could make 


ti te an 1 ° - 
A delegation of Indian Chiefs, who were in \2 lasting treaty, and this t:eaty to endure as 


Washington for some time, arrived in this | 


long as the sun and moon, has sustained the 
unbroken amity of Indians and Friends, 


city and put up at the Girard House. The| Friends feel now toward the Indians as they 


party was in charge of Capt. H. E. Alford, 


‘have always done, and responded readily 
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when the President asked for men to visit the 
Indians and cultivate peace. Our brethren 
have rejoiced to learn that you are prepar- 
ing to learn to plant, build and live like white 
citizens. We hope you will remember this 
visit on your return, and what we have said. 
One hundred and ninety years have passed 
since that treaty wasmade of which we have 
told you, and Friends have been helping the 
Indians with whom it was made all that time. 

“The Seneca tribe, now living in New 
York, the Governor of that State says, have 
become fully equal to their white neighbors 
in all the comforts of life. Tnis experience 
makes us look to the day when all the In- 
dians in America will have their own homes 

/ and enjoy in quietness all the comforts of 
civilization. 

“Tt seems to me that the Great Spirit has 
been with us this evening, and has blessed us. 
In bidding you farewell, I will ask you to 
keep in remembrance your meeting with us, 
and tell those you have left that we are great- 
ly concerned for their religious welfare and 
their submission to the Divine will in all 
things. 

“One word more about the education of your 
children. What we have done for our own 
children, and for the children of the Senecas, 
Onondagas and Cattaraugus tribes, we ask 
you to seek for. We have taught our chil- 
dren useful knowledge which will lift them 
up and make their minds full of good 
thoughts, and able to discharge all the duties 

i of life in an intelligent manner. This has 
been of great benefit to the tribes in New 
York, and will be to you the most efficient 
aid in the advancement you seek. 

Turning to the congregation, he spoke with 
great feeling, urging all to call to mind vivid- 
ly the fact that the treaty made with the 
Friends had been kept inviolate by the In- 
dians for nearly two centuries. Those who 
had thus been proven and found faithful to 
their engagements should be remembered, 
and we and our children should rejoice in 
the opportunity to do them good, and con- 
tinue our efforts until all tribes are in peace- 
ful relations with all our people in all our 
borders. 

Edith W. Atlee, of Abington, and Ra- 
chel C. Rogers also made brief addresses.” 

































































































































The delegation visited next morning one 
or more of the schools on Race Street grounds, 
but a business engagement preventing the 
acceptance of our invitation to accompany 
them, I cannot give any account of it, though 
I presume the occasion was one of iuterest. 
The following account of their reception at 
Horticultural Hall has also been published, 
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during which a letter was read from Presi- 
dent Grant, confirmatory (if such confirma- 
tion were needed) of his continued faithful- 
ness to his previous declarations in favor of 
the “peace policy ” 
The daily Press says: 





towards the Indians, 


“The Ipdian delegation had a public re- 


ception at Horticultural Hall, last evening. 
A large audience was present. Dr. Jos. Par- 
rish presided, and speeches were made by 
Capt. Henry E. Alvord, one of the superin- 
tendents, and Mr. Alfred H. Love. 
the braves had their say. 
of the chiefs of the Southern Comanches, 
said that he had been an Indian, following 
an Indian’s road; but that he now intended 
to follow the white man’s road, and he hoped 


Then 
Silver Brooch, one 


that he would be led in a good road. Left 
Hand, a chief of the Apaches, expressed a 


desire to have his children educated, and said 
he hoped that the pale faces would teach his 
children to read and write. 
disabled chief of the Witchitas, sat down 


Esquitzchew, a 


during his address, and said that a great 
many years ago he went to Washington and 
heard good talk, and carried it home with 
him; but that in this second visit he had 
heard so much more good talk, that he conld 
hardly get his arm around it, but that he 
would try to carry itallhome. Milky Way, 
a war chief of the Comanches, appeared in 
full Indian costume, with paint, feathers and 
tomahawk, and said that he had been led to 
the right road by Mr. Parrish and Captain 
Alvord, and intended to follow in it. Pacer, 
of the Comanches, was struck by the fact, 
when he saw the intelligent audience, that his 
family had been one of fools, and that he 
had been badly brought up. He asked for 
an education for his children. Black Beaver, 
of the Delawares, spoke in English, and also 
asked for schools for his children. War-Lou- 
Pee, of the Caddoes, Lone Wolf, of the Kio- 
was, and others of Indian chiefs also address- 
ed the audience, expressing a desire to follow 
the good road pointed out to them, and to 
have their children educated. During the 
evening the letter referred to from President 
Grant was read as follows: 


Executive Mansion, 
WasuiyeTon, Oct. 26th, 1872. 
Geo. H. Stuart, Exsq., Philada, Pa. : 


My Dear Sir :—Your favor of the 24th 
inst., saying that a change in the Indian poli- 
cy of the Administration is reported to be 
contemplated, is just received. Such a thing 
has not been thought of. If the present poli- 
cy towards the Indian can be improved in 
any way I will always be ready to receive 
suggestions on the subject. But if any change 
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is made it must be on the side of the civiliza- 
tion and Christianization of the Indian. Ido 
not believe our Creator ever placed different 
races of men on this earth with the view of 
having the stronger exert all his energies in 
exterminating the weaker. If any change 
takes place in the Indian policy of the Gov- 
ernment while I hold my present office, it 
will be on the humanitarian side of the ques- 
tion. Very truly yours, 
U. S. Grant. 


Notwithstanding the great discouragements 
by which Friends and others engaged in this 
humanitarian work are oft-times surrounded, 
they have certainly cause for thankfulness 
for the results thus far attained, with abund- 
ant reason to hope, that under Divine gui- 
dance, a perseverance in their labors of love 
will be still further blessed. 

J. M. E. 


— —- 18 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC, 
TENTH MONTH. 




















1871. 1872. 
Rain during some portion of —— 
the 24 hours ....... ¢ sesecceee 4 days.| 10 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day...) 3 “ | 3 
Snow, including very ligh: 
ist ccaccseesasisancuxtusaaces . 8 ).2 = 
Cloudy, without storms....... | 3 « a. o 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted 11 “ | 10 & 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 31 “ | 31 * 
ETC. a — 
1871. | 1872. 











Mean temperature of 10th/ 
mo., per Penna. Hospital...!57.87 deg. 55.32 deg. 
Highest point attaioed during| 
MOWER sek casccscdscnns € bscecece 78.00 “ (80.00 * 


Lowest do. do. do..|37.00 “ (37.00 % 
Rain during the month, do...| 4.86 5.36 in. 
Deatus during the month. 

being for 5 current weeks| 

for 1871 and 4 for 1872......| 1220 976 











Average of the mean temperature - 

10th month for the past 83 years........ 54.71 deg. 
Highest mean of temp’ture for 10th mo. 

during the past 83 years, 1793. .......|64.00 “ 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 

Ontire PeTIOd, 1827 ccc. cece ccccccccacssscess|46.00 





COMPARISON OF RAIN. 


1871 1872 

Total for the first six months 

of each year........ heueadcdexe 21.32 in. 15.34 in. 
Seventh month..... ... ..ccccce-. 6.81 * 11.22 “ 
Eighth month........ occcesese « Ge * 8.31 
Ninth month....... ibe aala a Ree * 3.82 * 
Tenth montb........ atiieabaiie 4.86 6.36 * 
Totals for the first ten 

months of each year......... - 40.73 in. 44.05 in. 








It may be well to add that during the night of the 
25th 2.11 inches fell, 
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In making our usual comparison of temperatures 
with those of bygone days, it may be well to quote 
“ Peirce,” who is generally recognized as standard 
authority, who says of the month for the year 
1827: ‘It was the coldest month of October we 
have on our record. It rained, it snowed, it bailed, 
and it froze water in shallow parts hard enough to 
bear a stout man. At the north and east it was said 
to be an inch and a half thick. Mariners on the 
coast reported on their arrival that they rarely ever 
experienced more severe weather in midwinter.”” So 
much for our quotation—contrasting strongly with 
our experience the present season. Jere we have 
had little of either frost or ice, with only a few 
flakes of snow (scarcely visible) on the 13th, while 
our markets bave been plentifully supplied with all 
the vegetables of midsummer. The extreme heat 
for this month of 1793 “Pierce” thus defines: On 
jive days the mercury rua up to 86 degrees, and on 
ten days from 76 to 78 degrees at midday. 

On the 23d of the month dast year the heat was 
chronicled in Philadelphia as 75, 73 and 76 degrees 
at 10, 12 and 2 o'clock respectively. 

Our clippings for the month do not afford much of 
interest. The first appearance of snow in Philadel- 
phia was on the 13th—a very few flakes, scarcely 
perceptible—while for Baltimore we find the fol- 
lowing: 

“ Battimore, October 16.—Snow fel! on Monday 
night to the depth of three inches, in the Allegheny 
region for a distance of about thirty-five miles.” 

A very heavy storm commenced here on the after- 
noon of the 23d, which continued until during the 
morning of the 26th. The rain was tremeodons 
through the night of the 25th, the fall amounting to 
2.11 inches, accompanied with (for the season) the 
unusual phenomena of thunder and lightning, very 
beavy and vivid. The papers of next day teemed 
with accounts of the damage done by the rain, simi- 
lar in character to the following: 

“ About one o’clock Saturday morning a police- 
man discovered a large hole on Germantown ave- 
bue, at its intersection with Second street. He cov- 
ered it with a dry-goods box. An hour after he 
found that the pavement on Germantown avenue 
had caved in, causing a chasm nearly eighty feet 
long, extending from the midst of the edge of the 
curb. ‘It was filled with water. The cause of the 
break was the giving way of the old Cohocksink 
culvert. Saturday the horses of the Second street 
cars had to be detached in order to pass the cars 
over tbe place. 

‘‘ Saturday morning a culvert at Second and Coates 
streets caved in, and caused considerable damage. 
The overflow covered the streets and filled the cel- 
lars of adjacent houses. 

“At Alder and Thompson streets a new culvert 
was in process of construction. The water banked 
up to the lowerline. The cellars were filled and a 
great amount of damage was created. 

“At two o’clock on Saturday morning a large 
water main on Elm street, below Thirty-eighth, West 
Philadelphia, burst with a loud report and ejected a 
buge stream into a dwelling, completely flooding it. 
The street was filled with water. 

“The Delaware rose considerably, but no damage 
was done. The Schuylkill below the dam rose three 
feet. 

“ While the storm was at its height the chimney 
on a house at Second and Master streets was blown 
down, but no other damage was created.” 

It was also stated that a volume of siz feet of wa- 
ter poured over the dam at Fairmount. This storm 
was not only very heavy, but extended over a large 
surface of country. 
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Our brethren of Chicago have cause to remember 
the month under review (of lust yeur.) The terri- 
ble fire then raging for two or three days commenc- 
ing on the 7th of the month need not be again de 
lineated. We append the following item as a mat- 
ter of interest in connection therewith, as some evi- 
dence that “brotherly love” has no geographical 
boundaries. The report is brought down to within 
a very few days, 

“The totel r ceipts of the Chicago Relief and Aid 
Scciety since the great fire have been iv cash and 
goods about $5,006,000. The amount now on haod 
is about $1,000,000, all ef which will be needed, it 
is feared, during the coming winter to prevent great 
suffering. The total number of persons aided is 
14.519.” 

One more short clipping of interest t> ourselves 
and we have done. 

“During the month of October 17,511 carriages 
entered Fairmount Park, being an average of 565 
per day. On the Ist instant only 275 carriages 
reached the Park, and many of the horses drawing 
them were sick, or becoming so befure leaving.” * 

J. M. Exuis. 

Philadelphia, Eleventh mo., 4th, 1872. 





* Since compiling the above we learn that the 

driving in the Park has almost totally ceased. 
snnessccibllaliatsccdcien 
A CALIFORNIA WHEAT FIELD. 

The San Francisco Bulletin says there is a 
wheat field in the San Joaquin valley which 
covers 36,000 acres! The crop this year is 
reputed to average 40 bushels per acre, or 
1,440,000 bushels in all, which would require 
over forty ships of medium size to transport 
it to market. Oue side of this “lot” is 17 
miles long. When plowed, ten four-horee 
teams were attached to ten gang plows, each 
gang having four plows. Lunch was served 
at a midway station, aud supper at the termi- 
nus, 17 miles from the place of starting. The 
grain was cut by twenty of the largest reap- 
ers. There are two other wheat fields in this 
valley, one of which contains 23,000 acres, 
and the other 17,000. But the saddest part 
of the story is this, in the words of the Budle- 
tin: “There are thousands of tons of wheat 
which cannot be taken out of the valley this 
season, and must remain over, a dead capital, 
or what is nearly as undesirable, will only 
command advances at heavy rates of interest.” 

The eame paper, under date of Sept. 20, 
says that since June 28, eixty-three vessels 
have left that port for England loaded with 
wheat. Of this number, 15 cleared in July, 
32 in August, and 15 more in September to 
date. Before the first one reaches Liverpool, 
nearly or quite’ 100 vessels wiil be on the way 
with their prows pointing to the same port, 
and carrying 125,000 tons cf wheat. It adds 
that with sufficient tonnage, such a fleet can 
be maintained for six months.—From the Cul- 
tivator. 

sini 

UNRESTRAINED activity of avy kind at 

last produces bankruptcy. 
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NOTICE. 

A meeting of the Officers and Teachers cf the 
First-day Scbools of Philadelphia, will be held on 
Fourth-day evening, the 20th inst., in the Monthly 
Meeting room, Race St., at 74 o'clock, for the pur- 
pose of making arrangements for the next meeting 
of the Association. 

By order of the teachers of Rice St. 
First-day School, ANNE Caxzy, Sec. 
Philada., 11th mo. 12th, 1872. 


_——— 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM 


Will meet on Third-day evening next, Eleventh 
month 26th, at 8 o'clock, in the Library-room of 
Rice St. meeting-house. Interesting optical and 
other exercises Lave been arranged for this evening. 
All who f-el inclined are invited to attend. 
Anna B. Carrow, Secretary. 
online 


INDIAN COMMITTEE, 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, will meet on Sixth-day after.con, Twelfth 
month 13th, at 3 o’clock (same dey as Represen'a- 
tive Committee), in the Monthly Meeting Room at 
Race St. Full attendance desirable. 

Jacop M Ennis, Clerk. 
~~ <0 -—— - 
ITEMS. 

Destruction oF Forests.—The Maine lumbermen 
predict that in five years hence, at the present rate 
of destruction, the forests of that State will be 
wholly cleared of timber. The lumber crop this 
year is estimated at 700,000,000 feet. Ot this 
umount, the Penobscot lumbermen cut 225,000,000, 
and the Kenn bec men over 100,000,000. 


Dr. ARLIDGE, one of the pottery inspectors in 
Ste ffordshire, has put forth a seusible protest against 
a Very pernicious custom which rarely receives suf- 
ficieut attention either from the medical profession 
or from the public, He says that the women of 
the working classes make tea a principal article of 
dict instead of an occasional beverage; they drink 
it several times a day, avd ihe result iz a Jamenta- 
ble amount of sickness, This is no doubt the case, 
and, as Dr, Arlidge remarks, a portion of the re- 
forming zeal against intoxicating drinks might ad- 
vantageously be diverted to the repression of this 
very serious evil of tea-tippling among the poorer 
classes, Tea in anything beyond moderate quanti- 
ties is as distinctly a nurcotic poison as is opium or 
alcohol. It is capable of ruinirg the digestion, of 
enfeebling and disordering the heart’s action, and of 
generally shattering the nerves.—Scribae’s Monthly, 


News comes from Valparaiso that Cape Horn is 
to be practically doubled no more, The difficulties 
of sailing reund the Cape and the dangers of pass- 
itg throngh tke Straits of Magelian are to be done 
«way with by the estab'ic-hment of a service of 
steam-tugs in the Straits, for towing sailing vessela 
through the narrow cbanuel, thereby insuring safety 
and shortening the passage to the Pacific by at least 
a month’s time. The Straits of Magellan will, in 
view of this enterprise, be carefully surveyed ancw, 


; aud its dangerous points will be fully marked. 





Tue Crown Princess, Victoria cf Prussia, offers a 
prize of ten thousand tbalers for the best essry on 
advancing the material prosperity of wo:king- 
women, The essays may be written io German, 
French, or English. 
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